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[| On the right track... 


A I prepare to leave 
after four years as 
Postmaster General, | want 
to thank each one of you for 
the work you’ ve done to 
help us achieve the major 
goals we have set for this 








we’ve made in automation. _ together, we are well on our 


It is the cornerstone of our way to achieving these 
savings without layoffs or 
disrupting the job security 
that is of such vital concern 
to career employees. But 
the Postal Service still faces 


efforts to control costs now 
and for many years to 
come. By 1995, in fact, the 
savings we realize through 
automation should exceed 





unique businesslike public 
service. 

In particular, I’m 
pleased with the progress 





$4 billion per year and save 
more than 100,000 work 
years. 


With all of us working 
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. . . to achieve our goals 


tough business decisions 
this decade that may 
continue to generate 
employee apprehension 
about changes in the 
workplace. 

Fear of change can be 
minimized, though, when 


In a final interview with Postal Life, Postmaster General Anthony M. 


Frank shared some of his thoughts on postal issues. 


On the Postal Service operating under Congressional oversight: 

People ask me all the time, isn’t that frustrating, you have all these 
constraints in Congress and pricing and all the rest. Well, this question 
assumes that the Postmaster General is right and the Congress is wrong, 
and that’s not always the case. The truth is, every private firm has 
constraints, too, they just happen to be different constraints, but con- 
straints, nevertheless — imposed by capital, bank agreements, sharehold- 
ers or union agreements, for example. 


On the importance of communication: 
I think it’s important to get out to the people and learn what’s going on 
from their perspective. I’ve tried to keep track since I’ ve been here, and I 
figure I’ ve talked to about 125,000 employees. I have visited just about 
all of the divisions, I have talked at the union annual meetings and, of 
course, the management associations. Whenever I am in a town, I try to 
talk to the employees and management and so on. I tried to be out of the 
office in the field at least one day a week during all the time I was here. 
And I’m glad I did. The feedback was more valuable than anything I 
could ever have hoped to learn in a report. 


On the Postal Service as a monopoly: 
The Postal Service is a monopoly, and that’s what we need to be. But 

we can’t act like a monopoly. We’ ve got to show each and every cus- 

tomer that we care, and do our absolute best for every piece of mail we 


handle. 


On your overall experience as Postmaster General: 


Since coming on board here I’ ve been a cheerleader for the Postal 
Service 100 percent of the time. But that’s been easy. This is an amazing 
organization. I’m filled with admiration for the men and women who 


work here. 


This has been a wonderful experience for me. To the people of the 
Postal Service I would like to say thank you from the bottom of my heart. 








management sets the 
example and offers a clear 
message about the role 
automation will play in the 
workplace. (See “Automa- 
tion” story on page 1.) 
When this occurs, em- 
ployee doubts can be 
transformed into under- 
standing and commitment 
toward achieving our 
Strategic Plan goals of 
quality service, reasonable 
rates and employee 
commitment. 

And we are on the right 
track. 

The percentage of First- 
Class Mail delivered on- 
time continues to improve 
each quarter, as reported by 
our independent External 
First-Class measurement 
system. 

Similarly, our service 
and responsiveness to 
customers is monitored by 
the independent Customer 
Satisfaction Index in which 
200,000 households rate 
our performance quarterly, 
pointing out successes and 
identifying areas where 
there is room for improve 
ment. By the end of this 
year, we will initiate a 
similar measurement 
system for business 
customers 

While the Postal Service 
strives for customer 
satisfaction and operational 
efficiencies, we must not 
forget that working 


“smarter” to capture the 
savings automation offers 
also means working 
“safer.” (See cover story 
“First in safety — safety 
first.”) Mail processing 
speed and delivery 
accuracy mean nothing if 
the safety and health of 
our employees are 
sacrificed to achieve 
operational goals or to 
“make the numbers.” 

Each of you is a crucial 
ingredient in our formula 
for success, and your 
dedication, talent and hard 
work have carried us to 
this juncture. The Postal 
Service will succeed if 
each of you continues to 
put customer satisfaction 
first and becomes unre- 
lenting in your goal to 
provide quality service. 
As long as you do, you 
won't hear the word 
“privatization” again. 

| appreciate the effort 
and commitment you’ ve 
given in serving your 
communities and your 
country. Continue to reach 
out to postal customers, to 
seek out and satisfy their 
mailing needs. Continue 
to inspire and reward 
quality and efficiency 
among all employees. 
Continue to strive for 
excellence — it is within 
your reach 

Anthony M. Frank 

Postmaster General 








Dear Editor 

On the road toward a cleaner 
environment, the Lincoln/ 
Lancaster County Rural Letter 

through the QWL/EI 
is participating in the 
Lancaster County Adopt-A-Road 
program and encourages other 


Carners 
team 


offices to join similar efforts in 
their communities 

The program involves cleaning 
two miles of county roads twice a 
year. Postal employee time spent 
on the project was “off the clock” 
and involved Lancaster County 


Rural Carriers, rural carrier 
auxiliaries and postmasters 

After a lot of hard work and 
seeing the roadways lined with full 
garbage bags, it was decided that, 
“Yes, we did make a big impact in 
cleaning up the environment”’...and 
we'll all return this spring ready to 
hit the country roads again 

Bonnie Robbins 

Rural carrier 

Lincoln, NE 


Editor’s note: Thanks for 
sharing your experiences. You are 
one of many offices across the 
nation joining the conservation 
effort. Keep up the good work 





Dear Editor 

Postmaster General Anthony 
Frank's column “Balancing Our 
Needs” (Postal Life, September 
October 1991) outlined a difficult 
balance between improving 
operations and delivery service 
while trying to form stronger 
relationships with our customers 

Window clerks would love it if 
customers did not have to stand in 
line more than five minutes, and 
carriers would love the time to 
deliver all the mail accurately 

Customers say they wouldn't 
mind paying more for a stamp, but 
they want their mail delivered 
accurately and in a timely manner 
They don’t want to stand in long 
lines and they want to be able to 
do business over the phone 
without hours of busy signals 

All the community involve 
ment and public service in the 
world cannot counteract continued 
misdelivery of mail and poor 
service 

Christine Bjorklund 

OIC 

Oak Run, CA 


Editor’s note: Top postal 
executives agree with your 


observations. That's why a number 


of service initiatives were 
introduced last year dealing with 
complaint handling and greeting 
and serving Customers in retail 


lobbies — G.L.S.T. (Greet, Inquire, 


Suggest, Thank). Others dealing 
with reducing misdeliveries and 
shortening the wait in lobby lines 
to no more than five minutes are 
being pilot tested. You'll be 
hearing more about them soon 


Dear Editor 

I read the article about the new 
postal money orders (Postal Life. 
November-December 1991). I 
found it interesting to know that 
the Postal Service is being asked 
to share its money order 
technology with governments 
around the world, when we 
haven't even seen any of the new 
ones in our post office 

| am a window clerk and work 
at two different stations, but every 
time we request money orders we 
still receive the older forms. When 


will we see the new ones? 
Carolina Campos 
Window Clerk 
Oakland, CA 


Editor's note: According to 
postal inspectors and officials in 
the Headquarter’s Accounting 
Division, the new money orders 
should appear nationwide very 
soon. New money order forms and 
imprinting machines were 
distributed first to areas experienc 
ing problems with counterfeit and 
altered money orders. Deployment 
of the new machines and postal 
money orders should be completed 
this month. 


Dear Editor 

I would like to suggest that 
Postal Life solicit successful ideas 
from all Employee Involvement 
(El) teams in the United States. | 
have a feeling that the wheel is 
being invented over and over 
because El teams have no way to 
share what they have accomplished. 

If each issue of Postal Life 
contained a list of proven El 
programs with the name and 
address of a contact person, | think 
EI would be improved 

John Butterfield 

Letter carrier 


Burlington, VT 


Editor's note: While the sheer 
volumn of that information would 
quickly fill every page of Postal 
Life, there is already a resource 
offering that information. The 
USPS Innovations Network — as 
part of the Directory of Information 
Resources — offers an E/VQWIL 
section designed to share 
information on innovations 
originating in the field. For further 
information about how to access 
and use this valuable EVQWL tool 
contact your division E/QWL 
facilitator or coordinator 


USPS productivity: best in the postal world 


A 


workers in the i 
nations. 











Processing more than 165 billion 
pieces of mail in 1991, U.S. Postal 
Service employees set the pace in 
productivity, posting the highest 
productivity rate among postal 











Kenner, LA, Main Post Office 
letter carrier and safety captain 
Gilbert Ramos “hams” it up to 
get the safety message across to 
fellow employees. 


from page I 


who puts the welfare of his employees first 

“| have always made safety a high-profile program,” says 
Division General Manager/Postmaster Charles K. Kernan, who 
has been the New Orleans General Manager since 1986. 
“Safety is an ongoing program in this division; consequently, it 
has become an ongoing success.” 

Bob Creadeur, manager, Safety and Health Services, who 
has been on the job only a few months, says that when he first 
came to the division, he was struck by the level of employees’ 
commitment. “It’s like a plate of ham and eggs,” he says. “The 
chicken is involved, but the hog is committed, and New 
Orleans employees are committed!” 

Commitment like that of Richard Burdick, a letter carrier for 
31 years at the Metairie Post Office and union steward for 
Branch 6119. He is retired but still does safety training for his 
office. 








Or like Michoud Station safety captain Fodessa Cormier, 
window clerk and distribution clerk with 27 years postal 
experience, who says that pride and commitment are what she 
thinks make the difference. 

“As a safety captain,” she says, “I take pride in making sure 
my station is safe. I try to keep it like my home. Anyone can 
drop in at any time and find it clean and safe.” 

Don Pritt, a seven-year veteran letter carrier from Metairie 
Station and safety coordinator for that office, agrees that aware, 
committed employees are what make the difference in New 
Orleans, and he says, “That’s from the top on down.” 

Team Effort 
Teamwork plays a major role in making New Orleans 


to encourage teamwork and problem 
national safety champs. 


solving. The Labor Management Climate 


“When Mr. Kernan first came here,” says Mildred Martinez, 
who was manager of Safety and Health in New Orleans for 10 
years and is currently manager of Personnel Services, “he got 


Improvement Program, or Labor Climate 
for short, brings employees together to 
talk. Under this unique four-year-old 


everyone involved and created a sense of togetherness. He 
promised employees a voice, and he kept his promise. Today 
employees at all levels talk to each other and try to find 
solutions to their problems together.” 


program, representatives from labor and 
management meet regularly to discuss 
problems, brainstorm solutions and make 
commitments to get things done. 


One way they do this is through several programs designed 


Harold Matthew, president of 


Mildred Martinez, New Orleans 
Division manager of personnel 
services, and safety manager 
Bob Creadeur, test an air sample 
to measure contaminants such 
as dust, asbestos and other 
particulate matter. 


Photos by Gerald Merna 








Darrell Bender (left), Tour tli mail 
handler and safety captain at the 
New Orleans Main Post Office, 
demonstrates the proper use of 
safety features on the general 
purpose mail container to 
coworker Lionel Simms. 


American Postal Workers Union 
(APWU), Local 83, says these meetings 
cover everything. “We use anything we 


can to solve our problems — arguing, 
yelling, compromise — whatever it takes 
to get it done. 


‘he success of the safety program at 
New Orleans,” he says, “and every other 
program for that matter, is that we work 
together. Everything we do is a team 
effort.” 

Union cooperation also plays a part in 
making New Orleans tops in safety. 
Gerald Grandpre Sr., a letter carrier for 
28 years and National Association of 
Letter Carriers (NALC) union steward, 
says that the cooperation of all employ- 
ees is what makes the Central Station 
where he works the safest office in New 
Orleans 

“The motto of the NALC is Safety 
#1,” he says, “and we emphasize that 
with our members.” 


Safety is a top priority with all employees, 
including letter carrier Gerald Grandpre Sr., 
and distribution clerk Cynthia Rush. 


The Employee Involvement/Quality of Working Life (El/ 
QWL) programs have given employees a place to be heard 

“Basically, El/QWL gives the common worker a greater 
voice in what happens at work,” says mail handler Terrence 
Butler, administrative vice president for Local 312 of the Mail 
Handlers’ Union 

Ann Broome, Human Resources director, visits stations to 
talk with small groups of employees to get their ideas about 
safety. 

“Clerks, carriers and mail handlers have given us great tips 
that strengthen the management of our safety programs,” she 
says 
The “whole person” 

Darrell Bender, Tour III mail handler and a safety captain in 
the culling unit, says that New Orleans has a “secret weapon” 
that is largely responsible for its safety success. He says the 
division focuses on the “whole person” — considering both the 
physical and emotional safety of employees. 

“A person’s emotional state is very important in keeping 
him or her safe,” he says. “People today live under a lot of 
stress, and everyone doesn’t feel 100 percent every day. So in 
this post office, we care about each other and we ask, “Hey, 
how are you feeling today?’ and if that person isn’t feeling so 
good, we ask, “What can we do to help?’” 

And he says if employees have personal problems, and that 
doesn’t mean just drugs and alcohol, they can call the Em- 
ployee Assistance Program (EAP) office for help. 

The division also has an extensive training program, much 
of it is hands-on, so employees know how to use the equipment 
before they begin their jobs. The Safety and Health team at the 
division — Willie Collier, safety specialist; Richard O’ Brien, 
safety assistant; and Bob Creadeur, manager — consistently 
emphasize safety in all their training programs and in the 
orientation of new employees 

New Orleans also has a Safety Awareness Program in which 
each tour has a safety coordinator who walks around and 
checks the entire building every day, seven days a week, 365 
days a year, for safety hazards or problems. 

“They pretty much anticipate problems and get them solved 
before they become major,” says George N. Brown, dispatcher 


continued on page 6 


Don Pritt, letter carrier and 
safety captain, goes over a 
safety checklist with carrier 

Karen Ofstad. 
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from page 5 
for the main office and safety representa- 
tive for the APWU. 
A magnificent job 

That kind of attention to accident 
prevention is an important factor in New 
Orleans’ success. Anticipating problems 
and recognizing hazards before they 
happen is one of the main jobs of 
division safety captains and safety ee : 
coordinators, and, according to APWU ‘ * & + é 
president Harold Matthew, “They do a .? C& " 
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magnificent job!” 
= 





Safety captains and coordinators play 
a key role in the safety program. And 
they take their jobs seriously. Gilbert ( 
Ramos, Kenner Main Station letter : 
carrier, says you just can’t read a 
prepared statement at a safety stand-up 
and think you’ ve done your job. 
“I try to be captivating,” he says. 
“People have short attention spans, so | 
use all kinds of tactics to grab my 
audience. I even try to scare them if 
that’s what it takes.” 
Most safety captains in New Orleans 
agree that you have to make safety 
relevant to employees’ lives, and you 
have to be enthusiastic. “If you’re sold 
on safety and are motivated, you can 
motivate others,” says Ramos. 
A pat on the back 
The New Orleans Safety Office also 
uses incentives and positive reinforce- 








ment to make its safety program work 
Supervisors have cooked breakfast for 
employees at stations that have good 
safety records, and there are recognition 
systems for offices having no lost- 
workday accidents. There also are 
employee of the month and driver of the 
month awards and various other prizes. 

Willie Collier, safety specialist, says 
the division tries to give positive 
reinforcement instead of always finding 
fault. “For example,” she sa when we 
do street observations, we don’t just 
point out mistakes; we reward good work 
with key chains or other little gifts. A pat 
on the back can make all the difference 
to an employee.” 

LY Valuable asset 

And that might just be the key to New 
Orleans’ success — a pat on the back, a 
respect for employees, and a willingness 
to listen to their concerns. 








North Kenner, LA, 
Post Office clerk 
Faye Cockrham 
introduces her 20- 
month-old son to 
supervisor Truman 
Skaggs. 


New Orleans safety 


A good example of this is demon- 
strated by the story of the new floor. 
Called the “moon” by employees 
because it had so many cracks and 
craters in it, the main workroom floor 
needed resurfacing. 

“People were tripping and falling over 
it,” says Mildred Martinez, safety 
manager at the time. “Then Mr. Kernan 
came and that floor was redone within 
three months of his arrival. That single 
act showed the employees he cared.” 

Safety programs and practices are 
important, but when all is said and done, 
it is often the way employees are treated 
that motivates them to work safely 

Faye Cockrham couldn't agree more. 
A distribution/window clerk and safety 
captain at the North Kenner Station, she 
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Collier says safety ‘Concern Upon Si 
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says one day her child was sick, and her 
supervisor told her to take leave and go 
home to care for her son. 








detail and 
constantly 
analyzing 
performance. 


Tommy Moran 
(left), chairman of 
the safety and 
health committee 
anda 
superintendent of 
window services at 
the Metairie, LA, 
Main Post Office, 
discusses strategy 
for the safety 
program with 
retired letter carrier 
Richard Burdick 
(center), who 
teaches safety, and 
letter carrier Don 
Pritt, safety captain. 
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“That meant I could come back and 
concentrate on my job because I didn’t 
have to worry about my child,” she says. 
“My supervisors can ask me to do 
anything because they look out for me in 
return.” 

Mail handler Terrence Butler sees 
changes in the way workers are treated 
since he started working for the Postal 
Service 14 years ago. 

“What is important in this division,” 
he says, “is that employees are listened 
to, so that makes them care about 
themselves and their jobs, and that 
makes them work more safely.” 

Other employees echo Butler. Many 
of them say that getting employees to do 
their jobs right is simply a matter of 
letting them know they have value 

“The most important thing used to be 
to get the mail out no matter what,” says 
mail handler Darrell Bender. “Now the 
most important thing is to get the mail 
out safely.” 

Letter carrier Gilbert Ramos sums it 
up: “Our jobs depend on us working 
safely. The Postal Service can’t think 
anymore like a federal government 
agency. We have to think profits, and 
accidents cost money. We have to 
maintain our assets, and the most 
important asset we have is people.” s 
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Tt thrill of victory and the i) ‘ to send their best wishes to the 
agony of defeat — those e fg | a} Olympic team by signing it. 


familiar words still ring true in In July, at a send-off ceremony for 
describing the Olympic Games where = ¥ the Olympic athletes in Washington, 
the world’s best athletes compete for mViitta er. | 6 DC, the 26,000 pieces of the card will 
their countries and for their moment be assembled on the Ellipse in front of 
of glory. eT the White House. The completed 

We can’t all be with our athletes at best wish es postcard will be the size of two 
the upcoming Olympics, thrilling to football fields and bear the signatures 
their victories and suffering with of hundreds of thousands of people 
them in their defeats, but thanks toa employees and people across the country to send their greetings 


from across the country. 
new postal program called Sign, Seal and their support to our Olympic teams. 


As part of the program, the Postal 
& Deliver, many of us canbe therein Giant postcard Service also will sell specially designed 
spirit. 


In April, between the Olympic Winter and Summer Games, letter postcards that are preaddressed to 

“As an organization that touches carriers will launch the program by delivering a direct mail piece to athletes competing in the Olympic 
the lives of all Americans, we are 104 million homes across the country. The pamphlet will explain Summer Games. A Team Message 
proud to be sponsoring the the Postal Service’s Olympic sponsorship, encourage Americans to _— Center will be set up in Barcelona to 
Olympics, a competition that touches _ support their athletes by making a contribution to the team and distribute the postcards so that every 
the hearts of all Americans,” says invite them to share in celebrations at their local post offices athlete receives wishes from home 
Deborah K. Bowker, Assistant during U.S. Olympic Spirit Week, May 11-17. each day of the competition. 
Postmaster General, Communications —_ During that week, post offices will host events to bring the “With Sign, Seal & Deliver,” says 
Department. Olympic experience to every city and town across the country. At APMG Bowker, “employees can feel 

And as an Olympic sponsor, the the center of these events will be a piece of “the world’s largest proud to be part of the Olympic spirit, 
Postal Service wanted to find a postcard,” featuring a good luck message for the athletes. proud to deliver those feelings of 
special way to let American athletes Twenty-six thousand offices will receive their owr-piece of this patriotism and excitement to their 
know that its people are beHtind card. communities and proud to deliver the 
them. The Sign, Seal & Deliver The postcard piece will be hung in the lobby of the post office, nation’s best wishes to the team.” 
program does just that. It allows and employees, former Olympians and customers will be invited 
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number of employees once immersed in 
helping the U.S. Postal Service host the 
20th Universal Postal Union (UPU) Congress 
in 7989 are again diving into the 
international arena. 

At the Management Academy in 
Potomac, MD, that means coaching, 
training and teaching English to Korean 
postal officials whose country will host the 
next UPU Congress in 1994. 

“Over the past two years, we've offered 
and taught the First International English 
as a Second Language Program,” says 
instructor Jena East, a training and 
development specialist from Harrisburg, 
PA. 

The first course, Intensive English for 
Special Purposes, was offered in 1990 to a 
delegation of eight Korean postal officials. 
That class was followed in 1991 by another 
eight-member group, and the program 
continues this August when a third Korean 
delegation is expected to arrive. 

“After the U.S. Postal Service hosted the 
20th UPU Congress, we offered to provide 
information and support to the postal 
administration that will be hosting the 
next UPU Congress,” says Thomas E. 
Leavey, Assistant Postmaster General, 


of Jet 





International Business Department (IBD) 

The Republic of Korea took up that offer, 
asking the United States to provide 
detailed briefings about the planning and 
conduct of the Congress, along with a 
request to provide English language 
training to some of its postal officials who 
would be coordinating the 1994 UPU 
Congress. 

To provide that support, IBD requested 
the Training and Development Department 
to develop a six-week curriculum in 
“English as a Second Language” and “Adult 
Basic Competencies.” 

Contracting with the Maryland English 
Institute of the University of Maryland, the 
W.F. Bolger Management Academy and the 
Institute jointly designed and conducted 
two simultaneous training programs at the 
Management Academy in the fall of 1990 

The first course, Intensive English for 
Special Purposes, was given to eight 
Korean postal officials. The second 
component of the program, Training the 
Trainers, introduced the USPS instructors to 
concepts and theories relevant to their 
“English as a Second Language” training. 

The concepts included the nature and 
variety of language, the interaction of 
language and culture, techniques in 
teaching language and the phonetics of 
American English. 

“We also acted as tutors to the Korean 
students,” says instructor Walter Roberts, a 
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former UPU Congress guide and MPLSM 
supervisor from Columbus, OH. 

“This enabled the Koreans to receive 
individual help and allowed them to 
practice the skills they learned in the 
classroom,” he says. 

The classroom instruction was 
supplemented with field trips to nearby 
post offices and to historic sites in the 
Washington, DC, area, along with in-depth 
briefings by Leavey and other key 
members of the USPS delegation at the 
1989 UPU Congress. 
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What comes through the doors of a 


dead letter office? Anything and 


everything — even the unimaginable. 


When dead. . . 


6 6 } could build a car in about two years 





TVs are among 
the thousands 
of items 
received each 
year by the St. 
Paul, MN, dead 
letter office. 


with all the parts that come in,” says 

Greg Hawthorne, supervisor, Undeliv- 
erable Mails, Claims and Inquiries at the St. 
Paul, MN, dead letter office. “We have 
shocks, mufflers, bumpers, seat covers, 
tailpipes, carburetors, steering wheels and 
even a trailer hitch.” 

While dead letter offices store thousands of 
items, each mail piece shares one unfortunate 
trait: It never reached its intended destina- 
tion. Usually a missing address and no return 
address, or lack of postage, sends a letter or 
package on its way te one of five dead letter 
offices in New York City, Atlanta, St. Paul, 
San Francisco and Philadelphia. 

Each office serves about 10 states, and 
clerks working there are the only Postal 
Service employees authorized to open mail. 
And there is never a dull moment. Each day, 
the five dead letter offices receive a combined 
total of more than 300,000 letters and 9,500 
parcels. 

“T feel like 
Sherlock 
Holmes,” 
says letter 
clerk Jim 
Holmes of 
the St. Paul, 
MN, office. 
“Of all the 
jobs I’ve 
ever had, it’s 
the most 
rewarding. 
It’s fun.” 

Vera Schneider, a parcel clerk in St. Paul, 
says, ““We are like detectives. And almost 
anything I handle, I can get ‘home.”” 

Schneider, who has been dubbed “Inspec- 
tor” by her coworkers, estimates her personal 
success rate at 60-75 percent. 

“There are many little things you look for 
— a cancellation stamp, a postmark, maybe a 
little note or business card folded inside a 
wallet or pocket. These can often provide the 
missing clue,” she adds. 


10 


Postal ‘sleuths’ 
resurrect mail 
at dead letter 
offices 





Making customers happy 
motivates many employees to 
find the missing link that 
sends a letter on to its 
destination. 

“You can’t beat a job like 
this where you can make 
somebody happy every day,” 
says Donna Haapoja, another 
St. Paul letter clerk. 

Overall, the clerks are 
successful about 10 percent 
of the time — a high average 
considering the items already 
have passed through local 
post offices, where nixie 
clerks try to track down 
owners by using clues on the 
outside of envelopes and 
parcels. 

Items that cannot be 
reunited with their owners 
are logged into a computer, if 
the item is valued at more 
than $30. These cataloged 
items can sometimes be 
matched later against 
descriptions on claim forms. 

To improve the chances of 
matching items with their 
owners, a new computer 
system will soon link the five 
dead letter offices. This will 
allow each office to search 
the inventory data bases of 








the other offices. 

The computerized inven- 
tory describes hampers full 
of items such as dishes, 
watches, tents, sleeping bags, 
crystal, purses, telephones, 
dolls, shoes, clocks, toys, 
pantyhose, greeting cards 
and stuffed animals. Other 
items, such as dental drills 
and cocaine stuffed inside a 
cereal box, find their way 
into the offices less fre- 
quently. Items not claimed 
after 90 days are auctioned 
periodically. 

“It’s like a junkyard,” 
says Hawthorne. 

And the same is true on 
the West Coast. 

Almost everything con- 
ceivable goes into the mail, 
according to JoAnn Davis, 
superintendent, Claims, 
Inquiries and Undeliverable 
Mails in San Francisco, CA. 

“You’d be surprised. We 
get little boats, furniture and 
small refrigerators, along 
with printers, TVs, stereos, 
computers, cameras, baby 
strollers, amplifiers, micro- 
wave ovens and video 
cameras. It really is amaz- 

continued on page 12 




















¥ osing a package or parcel can be heartbreaking 
F for both the sender and the intended recipient, 
Meme but following some simple guidelines can 

prevent mail from winding up in a dead letter office. 

Customers should: 

* Legibly print a correct address and 
return address on envelopes and 
parcels. 

* Type the address or use permanent 
inks that will resist smearing if the 
envelope or parcel accidentally gets 
wet. 

* Use ZIP codes and include sufficient 
postage. 

¢ Place a return address on a slip of 
paper inside parcels. 

When accepting parcels, or helping 
with customer claims, employees 
should remember to 

¢ Complete claim forms for customers. Postal 
employees, not customers, are required to fill out 
claim forms. Many forms completed by customers do 
not contain all of the important information. 

* Ask customers to describe lost items in the fullest 
possible detail. That includes size, color, brand name, 
serial number, check number, estimated value and any 
distinguishing features that will help identify the 
item. 

¢ Treat claim forms for letters (Form 1510) and 
parcels (Form 3760) with URGENCY. In some instances, 
claim forms have arrived after items were sold at 


Parcel clerk Vera Schneider, 
Jubbed “inspector” by her : 
oworkers in St. Paul, looks for auction. 
the “little clues” that wiil match a * Accept only parcels and letters that comply with 

il piece with its owner. ‘ ‘ 
atly, she reunited this postal regulations for mailability 


1e Corps uniform with its * Not send postcards, unendorsed bulk business mail 
ae painstaking or printed materials such as newspapers to dead letter 


offices. 
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Auctions at dead 
letter offices, such 
as this one in 
Atlanta, GA, draw 
standing-room-only 
crowds. 


... Means alive 
from page 10 
ing,” she says. 

Many items were prematurely, or never meant to be, 
mailed — like stacks of wedding invitations without 
postage. People also inadvertently include a check in a pile 
of envelopes to be mailed, or place billing statements facing 
the wrong way inside window envelopes. Checks are easily 
returned because the owner’s name usually appears on the 
face of the check. 

Cash isn’t so easily traced. The St. Paul office receives 
about $200,000 in cash annually, estimates letter clerk 
Darrell Ruddick. 

“Thousands and thousands of dollars each year will 
never be delivered,” he says. 

Money that Postal Service clerks are able to return is 
often followed by a letter from the recipient thanking 
employees for the extra effort. (See “guardian angel” story 
this page.) 

“Thank you for being so good...you helped restore my 
battle-scarred faith in humanity,” wrote one man. 

Some offices display these notes on bulletin boards, 
where one letter proclaims that, “I failed to write the 
return address on the envelope, plus I had the wrong state 
and no ZIP Code...may God bless your dead letter 
branch.” 

And blessings are exactly what dead letter offices need 
at Christmas. The San Francisco office averages about 
128,000 letters per day, with many addressed to the North 
Pole. 

But forwarding mail to its intended destination has its 
rewards. 

After Haapoja forwarded a chain and pendant to a 
mother from her deceased daughter, she said, “I could 
have cried. 

“We just try to get the mail home,” she adds. 
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Making the 
choice to be fit 


i n Woody Allen's futuristic movie Sleeper, the characters 

smoke, eat lots of steak, butter and eggs and never 
exercise, because that’s what medical science has 
discovered is good for them. 

Wouldn't it be nice if science could turn our bad habits 
into good habits that easily? 

Don’t count on it. There is overwhelming evidence that 
not smoking, eating a diet low in fat and high in fiber and 
exercising regularly is the way to better health and fitness. 

The choice is yours. No one else can do it for you. By 
taking responsibility for your own fitness, you can look 

better, fee! better and add years to your 


Get moving 
Are you one of those people 
who keeps telling yourself 
that you are going to 
exercise, but you just can’t 
seem to get started? 
Developing a plan for fitness 
does not have to be elaborate 
or take a lot of time. Research 
shows that doing aerobic 
exercise for 20-30 minutes three 
or four times a week is all it takes 
to strengthen the heart, build muscles 
and add years to your life. 
So get moving today! 
You are never too old to 
get started living a fit 
and healthy life. It 
doesn’t matter what kind 
of exercise you do, just as 
long as it boosts your 
heart rate above its 
resting rate and it is 
regular. 

Don’t try to make up for years of sitting in front of the TV 
in a single weekend. Start slowly, with an activity you 
enjoy, and gradually build up to a level that is comfortable 
for you. 

If you are not used to exercising, start with something 
simple like walking. The great thing about walking is that it 
takes no special equipment, is nearly injury-proof, and can 
be done almost anywhere by almost everyone. 

One other benefit of exercise — you will be setting a good 
example. in a recent study reported in the Journal of 
Pediatrics, children of active parents were found to be 
nearly six times as active as offspring of inactive adults. 


Cut the fat 


Many studies clearly demonstrate that a low-fat diet cuts 
the risk of heart disease, cancer and a host of other 
ailments. The standard rule of thumb today is that a 
healthy diet should contain no more than 25 percent fat. 
And if you need to jose a few pounds, there is ample 
evidence that eating a low-fat diet is the best way to do it. 
That's because, ounce for ounce, fat has more calories than 
either protein or carbohydrates and it is also more easily 


ilustrations by Randy McDougall 


stored as body fat. 
The weight lost 
through a low-fat diet 
stays off longer, too, 
and you don’t have 
to starve yourself. 
An easy guideline 
is for women to 
consume no 
more than 10- 
15 grams of fat 
per day and 
men no more 
than 60-65 grams. 
The best 
medicine 
For those of you who still want an easy way out, there 
just might be a way to improve your well-being and fitness 
level without ever leaving your armchair. 
Laughing 100 


times a day gives 

rade MEAL 
vascular system a 

worouteqie» SAME Y 


lent to 10 minutes 

of rowing, so says Stanford Medical School professor 
emeritus Williams Fry who has been studying the effects of 
laughter since 1953. 

Laughter apparently encourages the production of 
chemicals that are good for the body and inhibits those that 
are associated with stress and suppression of the immune 
system. 

Even a smile can have an uplifting effect on the body, 
even if it’s a fake. Several recent studies show that smiling, 
whether real 
or simulated, \ 
can change a 
person's 
mood and 
make them 
feel better. 

So don't 
put it off any 
longer. Get 
started today 
toward a more 
healthy lifestyle. 

Don’t smoke, do eat a 
diet low in fat and high 
in fiber with 

plenty of 

vegetables, and 

do exercise 

regularly. 

And put a smile 
on your face 
while you do it! 





Automation 

from page I 

as we lead people and manage machine 
performance,” says Kane. “But, to be 
truly effective, the automation process 
must involve understanding and em- 
ployee commitment.” 

Facing those challenges, the Oakland 
Division this month will begin to receive 
the initial equipment needed to imple- 
ment the RBCS. 

“One of the final links in the automa- 


tion chain, RBCS is scheduled to be fully 


operational in our division by August,” 
says Arthur T. Hambric, general man- 
ager/postmaster of the Oakland Division. 
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The system, he explains, is designed 
to automate the processing of “unread- 
able” mail rejected by optical character 
readers (OCRs). Typically, this will 
include letters with handwritten ad- 
dresses, faintly printed addresses or 
envelopes with extraneous printing in the 
address area. This mail currently is 
processed by multiposition letter sorting 
machines (MPLSMs). 

Nationwide, RBCS deployment will 
continue through 1995, when an esti- 
mated 295 RBCSs will be operational in 
220 locations. 


Arthur T. Hambric, 
general manager/ 
postmaster of the 
Oakland, CA, 
Division, takes every 
opportunity to discuss 
automation and its 
impact with division 
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Managing change 

“There is certainly a lot of apprehension among employees 
as we predict what the impact of RBCS will be on operations 
and on our work force,” says Hambric. “They are really 
concerned about what automation means to their jobs. 

“As implementation continues, we all will be affected in 
varying degrees, but we need to be patient and flexible,” he 
says. “Our jobs may be changing, but they’re still there.” 

According to Sherry Cagnoli, Assistant Postmaster General 
of Labor Relations, one of the biggest threats to success in 
other industries that have automated comes from a lack of 
attention to the human side, not the technological side. 

“To be effective, automation involves employee commit- 
ment as well as equipment performance,” she says. “But the 


“... alot of people have been afraid of cuts, 
so it’s reassuring to hear in person that, for 
now, that’s not going to happen...” 


Rustico N. Aquino Jr., general expediter, Oakland, CA 








“T think it’s a real morale booster . . . there 
still may be some apprehension, but the 
general manager visiting with us really 

helps build credibility and trust.” 


keys to success will only come if we pay 
attention to — and treat properly — the 
needs of our employees during these 
periods of change.” 

One of those keys is communication, 
and it is critical at every level. 

Says Hambric, who has spoken to 
employees on every tour, in every 
department at the Oakland General Mail 
Facility, “I have to take the lead; set the 
example.” 

Tina Lopez, a Tour II mail processor 
at the Oakland GMF, says, “I think these 
talks are a real morale booster. 

“There still may be some apprehen- 
sion,” says the five-year veteran, “but the 
general manager visiting with us really 
helps build credibility and trust.” 

To build and maintain that trust and 
credibility “is not always easy,” says 
Hambric, who takes every chance he can 
to spread the word to field units and 
associate offices. 

“Each time | go to a unit to present an 
award or certificate, | use the opportunity 
to talk about automation to all employees 
and stay until I’ve answered the last 
question,” says Hambric. He has 
addressed employee concerns at as many 
as 20 units in one day. 

Says Rustico N. Aquino Jr., a general 
expediter, “I think it’s great that he 
(Hambric) takes the time to keep people 
informed. A lot of people have been 
afraid of cuts, so it’s reassuring to hear in 
person that, for now, that’s not going to 
happen.” 

Adds Hambric, “Even if we don’t 
have all the answers, we have to speak to 
employees honestly and with conviction. 
When my staff sees me do it, then they 
will follow my lead.” 

No time to waste 

According to Hambric, managers 
can’t afford to take a wait-and-see 
attitude, even if the shift to automated 
operations at their facilities seems to be 


Tina Lopez, Tour II mail processor, Oakland, CA, GMF 


in the distant future 

“No one can afford to wait,” says Hambric. “The planning 
and implementation curve is too steep to catch up to if you fall 
behind. You have to take a few steps into the dark, take risks as 
early as possible.” 

For Oakland, that has meant a year-long effort to downsize 
the work force in preparation for automation implementation 
and to minimize the impact on career employees. 

“We saw what was happening, and what was about to 
happen,” says Hambric, explaining that the division imple- 
mented strategies to meet its needs. “In addition, the ability to 
hire ‘transitional employees’ (see story below) will help keep 


Transitional employees 


mechanized and manual operations 
running efficiently.” 
Cooperation 

“Everybody is participating in the 
communications process, and we have 
had numerous meetings with employees 
at all levels to get their opinions,” 
Hambric 


says 


“We are bringing people together to 
review information and to ask questions 
My door is always open, so any em- 
ployee can offer suggestions,” he says, 
explaining that this participation is 
crucial for managing the technological 
changes, and then matching employee 
training and skills to optimize their 
career opportunities 

“But I can’t say enough about the 
tremendous need for an aggressive, pro- 
active communications plan well in 
advance of the arrival of the RBCS,” 
emphasizes Hambric. “You have to get 
out there early. Tell people as much as 
you know, when you know it. Focus on 
what's being done and how it will affect 
employees.” 

What does the future hold? 
According to Joseph J. Mahon Jr., 
Senior Assistant Postmaster General of 
the Human Resources Group, RBCS will 

replace most MPLSMs 

“Each field division will have to taiior 
its own plan to prepare for the changes it 
will experience and to minimize the 
impacts on employees,” Mahon says 

“Fortunately, most will be able to 
draw on the experiences and lessons 
learned at the initial deployment sites 
such as Oakland and San Diego, along 
with the early activation sites launched in 
1990 at the Western Nassau GMF, in 
New York and in Louisville, KY.” 

Adds Labor APMG Cagnoli, “Em- 
ployees will make our conversion to 
automation a success. It will take all of 
us working together and talking to each 
other to achieve the bottom-line gains 
that it offers.” = 
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A Giving children a chance 

While vacationing in Jamaica in 1979, Hopkins, MN, 
window clerk Peter Gresser and his wife, Marilyn, fell in 
love with the island. 

Returning to Jamaica in 1980, they became friends with a 
local boy who invited them to visit his school. The couple 
were shocked at the lack of teaching materials and 
textbooks. 

“When we returned home, we mailed our entire 20-year 
collection of National Geographic magazines and anything 
we thought would be of help to the school,” says Peter, a 
14-year postal veteran who visits Jamaica each winter. 

“We started collecting used textbooks and shipped them 
to the island, one box at a time,” he says. “But it was 
getting expensive.” 


Unable to receive donations until he created a non-profit, 


tax-exempt organization, Gresser founded “The Children’s 
Chance” (TCC) in 1988. The Gressers returned to Jamaica 
and signed up 43 schools to receive used textbooks and 
library books from Minneapolis/St. Paul-area school 
districts. 

TCC, whose volunteers include many Hopkins-area postal 
workers, shipped some 26,000 books last year. 

“There are about 1,000 public schools in Jamaica, and we 
plan to supply every one of them with all the books they 
need,” says Gresser. 


> Fifty years 
of first-class 


service 

Blanche Shain Holland 
Palmer, 82, has officially 
been the postmaster of 
Whitneyville, ME, since May 
23, 1941. 

A schoolteacher for 10 
years, she decided to make a 
career change in 1939. She 
took the Civil Service exam 
and was appointed acting 
postmaster on Oct. 1, 1940. 
After a stint in the Navy as a 
WAVE, she resumed her 
postal career. 

Having no plans to retire, 
she jokes that all the 
attention she has received — 
a birthday card from 
President Bush on her 80th 
birthday, another card from 
the president on her 50th 
anniversary as postmaster 
and various ceremonies 
honoring her years of service 
— has added another 20 
years to her life. 

Palmer is still very active in 
the community, where she is 
also the town clerk, registrar 
of voters and health officer. 
“The post office is my life,” 
she concludes. “A career with 
the Postal Service is excellent 
for a woman, second only to 
motherhood.” 


Vv Security supervisor helps homeless and hungry 


“Everybody's always saying ‘Somebody ought to do 
something about it.’ Well, | realized | am 
somebody,” says Oakland, CA, Division 
security supervisor in change 
Larry Nichols, a postal 


inspector assigned out of the San 


Francisco office. 
Nichols is a 20-year postal 


employee who has been a 
member of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society for more than 26 
years and can be found 
working on many weekends 
at the society's dining room, 
which provides some 1,000 
free meals a day to Oakland's 
hungry. He serves food, 
washes dishes, sweeps floors 
or does “whatever needs to 


be done.” 


Nichols is also involved in 
building a homeless shelter 
in Fremont, CA, for single 


mothers. 


If he’s sitting down to eat 


and gets a call saying 


someone doesn’t 
have any food, 
Nichols says he 
can’t enjoy his 
meal until he’s 
done something 
about it. 

“There have 
been many cold 
dinners,” he says, 
“but cold 
spaghetti tastes a 
lot better than 
hot spaghetti 
would if | hadn't 
made sure 
someone else got 
something to 
eat.” 
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(This is part of a series of articles OLYMPIC PROFILE 


profiling postal employee Olympians.) 
Vv Hero 
: cman Robert Pacheco first saw judo as a 
A quick-thinking eh 
cused conten way out of the drug life in his South 
maintained a cool Bronx, NY, neighborhood, but it 
head and possibly eventually took him to world competi- 
saved the life of a tion and all the way to the Olympics. 
customer on his “I was a short kid and it was a 


route. tough neighborhood,” says Pacheco, a 
While delivering 


mail along his 


was in person.” 

Another of his most thrilling memo- 
ries was meeting the other athletes, many 
of them world famous. “I met swimmer 
Mark Spitz, the Russian gymnast Olga 
Korbett, runners like Jim Ryan, and 


many other great athletes,” he remem- 
10-year postal veteran who works as a bers. 


letter carrier at the Washington Bridge 

oeapt Aatoum, Post Office in Manhattan. “A couple 
CA, rural carrier . . 
Dan Mapa of my friends and I found this local 
became a “super guy who was teaching classes in self- 
hero” when he defense, so we signed up.” 
lifted a 400-pound From there, Pacheco started 
lawn tractor attending tournaments and got 
which had flipped involved in the spirit and positive 
and pinned the attitude of the partici- 
im beneath it. pants. He got serious 

e victim, who about judo when his 


Pacheco won his first match but 
suffered an elbow injury and was 
eliminated by a West German athlete in 


ZL 
his second match. “The Japanese swept 
. cebeegy fer almost all the weight divisions,” he says. 


“But for me it really didn’t matter who 
won. Just being part of it was the 
important thing.” 
Pacheco thinks Postal Service 
sponsorship of the Olympic Games is 
great for the postal image. “With this Olympic 





was not seriously 


injured, was 
worried that 
gasoline leaking 
from the 
overturned 
tractor could 
ignite. 

Mapa, a two- 
year postal 
employee, said, “! 
didn’t think about 
how much it 
weighed at first. 
But it was heavy 
enough to make 
me think about it 
afterwards.” 


family moved to Puerto 
Rico when he was 15. 
There he found a local 
teacher with a seventh 
degree black belt. 

“I started practicing 
seven days a week,” 
Pacheco says, “and 
pretty soon I began 
competing in local 
aan” 

After graduating 
from high school, he 
received a scholarship 
to the Catholic Univer- 
sity, where he also 
competed. He eventu- 
ally won the Puerto 
Rican championship in 
his 139-pound weight 
class and placed third 
three years in a row in 
the Eastern Collegiate 
Championships. 

In 1971, he com- 
peted in the World 
Championships in 


Germany. After that, he 


tried out for the 1972 
U.S. Olympic Team 
and won one of the six 


spots in his weight class. After training for six months, he 

was chosen first in his class to go to the Munich Olympics. 
Pacheco says it was like living a dream to take part in the 

Olympic Games. “Marching into Olympic Stadium with 








athletes from all over the world was something I'll never 


forget,” he says. “The cheering crowds and the raising of all 
the flags was very exciting. I had seen it on TV, and here I 


sponsorship, the Postal Service is moving with 


the times,” he says. 
He also thinks the Olympic sponsorship is 


good for the individual postal worker's sense of 
pride in his or her job. “I see some attitudes 
changing,” he observes. “Employees are assum- 
ing responsibilities beyond their jobs and are 


feeling pride in 
being part of a 
company that is 
sponsoring 
American athletes. 
They can watch 
the games in 
Barcelona, Spain, 
on TV and say to 
themselves, ‘I’m 
part of that. I 
helped send those 
athletes there.” 

Pacheco has 
come full circle. 
He now lives in 
the Bronx with his 
wife Cecilia and 
his son George, 9, 
and two daughters, 
Christina, 4, and 
Catalina, 2. 

“I teach judo 
parttime at 


Lehman College here in the Bronx,” he says. “I relate my 
experiences to these kids, and I give them a belief that maybe 
they can make it. They listen to me and think, ‘If he did it, 
maybe I can too.”” 

Pacheco says being an Olympian was great, but delivering 
the mail, teaching judo and being with his family is his life now 
and he likes it. But he says, “I have a little place of history that 
I'll always carry.” 





Reflecting the past. . . 
building the future 


ts fertile countryside dotted with 

beautiful small farms and windmills, 
Lancaster County, PA, presents a 
window overlooking life during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, along with the 
nation’s largest population of Plain 
(Amish, Mennonite and Brethren) 
people. 

While many residents do opt to live 
without cars, electricity or other modern 
conveniences — and embrace a lifestyle 
brought here by their forefathers from 
Germany and Switzerland in the early 
1700s — the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country is not solely a reflection of 
distant times. Rather, it is a fascinating 
community (whose Amish population 
has doubled in the last 20 years to more 


than 16,000) with its own cuisine, traditions and language 
— a German dialect called Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Lancaster, PA, the largest city in the county, has many 
restored homes that once welcomed such visitors as 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and 
Thomas Paine. In addition, the nearby communities of 
Paradise, Intercourse, Bird-in- Hand, Eden, Fertility and 
Mount Joy also offer visitors the opportunity to experience 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country to the fullest. 

“I love the farmland, countryside and the people. And | 
know all of my customers by their first names because so 
many share the same surnames,” says Debbie Toole, a 
rural carrier at the Paradise Post Office who grew up in the 
area and delivers mail to many Amish families. 

To experience the Amish way of life as it was and still 
is, Toole suggests that people visit the working Amish 
farms and schoolhouses that are open to the public. 

“Several family farms offer vacations for people 


Window clerk Charlie Cline, of the Mt. Joy 
Post Office, stands in the heart of Lancaster 
County, where farmers still mow hay in the 
style of their forefathers and (inset far left) 
where clerk Kathy Hodgen, of the Lancaster 
GMF, can enjoy a buggy ride with local 
Amish resident Jack Meyers. The experience 
of Amish country also includes handmade 
quilts, admired by Lancaster GMF custodian 
Mattie Watson (left, inset above) and 
functioning mills (next page) visited by 
Paradise Postmaster Barbara Dickershod 
(left) and rural carrier Debbie Toole. The 
step back in time for clerk Miguel Pichardo 
(inset at right) of the Strasburg Post Office 
can also include ‘The Ride to Paradise’ 
aboard the nation’s oldest short-line 
railroad 
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interested in experiencing first-hand the 
unique culture and lifestyle of the 
Amish,” she says 

Toole also recommends sampling the 
wide variety of German and Dutch 
inspired foods 

‘The Amish are known for not 
wasting anything, and food in particu- 
lar,” she explains. “Many of their dishes 
are prepared from scraps of leftover 
meats, fruits or vegetables, and they are 
all quite delicious 

“Shoofly pie, made from molasses, is 
a local favorite, and one of my own,” she 
jokes. * 
ground pork and cornmeal shaped into a 


Also try scrapple, made from 
loaf, sliced and fried.” 

Miguel Pichardo, a part-time flexible 
window clerk at the Strasburg Post 
Office, says, “The area has so much 
history, but what is so fascinating is that 
you can actually see how people lived 
more than 250 years ago 

“We visit the museums (especially the 
Toy Train, Franklin and Marshall 
College’s Natural Science and the Watch 
and Clock museums),” he adds. “And I 


The Ride to 


Paradise’ on the Strasburg Railroad 


recommend taking 


the oldest short-line railroad in the 
country.” 

Charlie Cline, a window clerk at the 
Mount Joy Post Office, a 22-year 
postal veteran and native of the area, 
recommends looking at the hand 
crafted goods 

“Handmade crafts produced in this 
area are special and beautiful,” he 
continues. “A lot of love g 
them.” 


Kathy Hodgen, an 18-year em- 


eS Into 


ployee who works as a distribution 
clerk at the Lancaster General Mail 
Facility, agrees. “People who enjoy 
crafts and antique hunting are in for a 
real treat,” she boasts 
She also suggests taking a ride 
through the countryside in one of the 
handmade Amish buggies 
“These sturdy horse-drawn vehicles 
are the only mode of transportation 
that many of the Plain people use,” she 
says 
Mattie Watson, a custodian at the 
Lancaster GMP, adds, 
“There are hundreds 
of outlet stores and 
one-of-a-kind shops 
here. But the hand- 
made quilts the Amish 
women make are 
beautiful. They have 
so much detail. It’s 
hard to believe that 
they are done without 
a machine.” 

Other attractions in 
the Lancaster area 
include the Anderson 

Pretzel Company, the largest pretzel 
factory in the world; Wheatland, the 
mansion residence of James Buchanan, 
15th president of the United States; the 
National Wax Museum of Lancaster 
County Heritage; and Dutch World 
Family Fun Park 


When hunger sets in after a full day 


of sightseeing, a variety of family style 
restaurants in the area offer hearty 
dinners. And, for the more adventure 
some, a number of Amish families 
such as Jack and Dee Dee Meyers of 
Manheim, open their home to guests 
several nights a week 

For further information about the 
Lancaster County area, contact the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Convention & 
Visitors Bureau, 501 Greenfield Road, 
Lancaster, PA 17601-5888 or call 1-800- 
735-2629. 
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a community service 


So, you and 500 other fans of Aunt Bessie think 


her annual Meatloaf Festival deserves 


commemoration on a U.S. postage stamp. But, the 
Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee disagrees. 


Now what? 


“Don’t give up on the Postal Service just because 


we won't issue an Aunt Bessie stamp, 


" says Peter 


Papadopoulos, marketing 
specialist in the Stamp 
Product Development 
Branch. “Bessie’s Meatloaf 
Festival may be perfect for a 
pictorial postmark salute.” 
Every year, hundreds of festivals, 
exhibitions, celebrations and 
anniversaries are paid unique 
philatelic tribute by receiving their 


own, official U.S. postmark. 
“Pictorial postmarks are a 
community service,” says 
Papadopoulos, “and give each small 
community or large city a chance 


for 


immortality on the front of an envelope or postal card.” 

All it takes is for a group to ask the local postmaster for a 
pictorial postmark at least 10 weeks before the event. The 
group even gets to suggest the postmark’s design. 

The postmaster forwards the request to the Field Division's 


Marketing Director for approval, and 


then plans to set up a 


temporary station at the event 
to provide the postmarks 
“We.also publicize the 
pictorial postmarks in a 
news release, cleverly 
titled Pictorial Postmarks, 
so customers may send mail 

orders for the cancellations offered,” 


says Papadopoulos. 


Among the more colorful names seen last year 


were the “Whoop T Do Station,” which was set up 
in lowa Park, TX, on September 27, and the 
“Bushwhacker Days Station” cancellation 


in Nevada, MO, on June 14 

Not.all pictorial postmarks are 
quite as fanciful. Many 
commemorate local expressions of 
pride and patriotism. A “Pearl 
Harbor Station” Dec. 7, 1991, 


cancellation noted the 50th anniversary 


of the attack that plunged America into World War Il 
Community groups that want recognition for a “Veterans 
Day Appreciation Picnic,” or even “Bill Bob’s Bicentennial 
Demolition Days,” should explore the idea of a pictorial 
postmark with their local postmaster. The postmark could 
become a reality, just like 
the July 6, 1991, “Turtle 


Day Station” in Turtle 
Lake, ND 

Michael O*Hara 

Mr. O'Hara is a 






marketing specialist in the 


Branch at Headquarters 


Stamp Product Development 
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‘Wee Deliver’ school receives grant 


Mobile, AL, Meadowlake Elementary School, 
one of more than 5,000 schools across the 
country participating in the Postal Service’s 
Wee Deliver in-school postal service program, 
was recently awarded a grant totaling $4,265 
to implement the program. 

The AmSouth Bancorporation of Mobile 
presented 37 area schools with grants 
totaling more than $370,000 through its 
AmSouth Fund for Education. The program 
encourages the development of innovative 
programs which have the potential to 

improve primary 
and 


secondary education in 
Alabama and northwest 
Florida. 

Receiving some 1,000 
applications for the grants, 
John W. Woods, AmSouth’s 
chairman and chief executive 
officer, explains how 
Meadowlake’s Wee Deliver 
program was selected. “The 
skills our students learn in 
the classroom, the values, 
work ethic and sense of 
responsibility that they 
develop and the challenges 
that our educators instill in 
them are vital components of 
their ability to compete 
successfully. 

“We believe that the Wee 
Deliver program will support 
our educators’ efforts to help 
students achieve these goals 
and meet their full 
potential.” 
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When was the last time someone asked for your 
opinion about the workplace? 

Well, all postal employees this month will have 
that opportunity when the Postal Service conducts 
its nationwide Employee Opinion Survey 

The questionnaire will survey employees about the 
Postal Service as a place to work. Responses will be 
used to measure the work environment, including 
the quality of work, treatment of employees, 
communications and managing resources. The 
survey also asks employees for comments and 
Pitle lel Si dlelate 

Survey data will be used to guide organizational 
Taatelale( Mm come 01-1 (e] eM elcelele-luit Be lale col el genie (3 
baseline information against which to evaluate 
changes at the division and MSC level. 
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